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THE WEED 


They say there's no need for the 
lowly weed: 

Still it grew by God's own power. 
To you, it may mean nothing; 

But to me, it is a flower. 

Just watch it grow day after day; 
Watch it reach up to the sky; 

It knows that it's not wanted. 
Still it doesn't want to die. 


But men will come and trample it, 

And spray their deadly spray; 

They treat it like a rabid pest 
That must be put away. 

God has a need for everything, 

And so He grew this plant; 

You may call it an ugly pest, 

But it's shade to some poor ant. 

So take a look, a long, long look; 

Give your heart and soul a test, 

And if you can't feel compassion, friend 
Then you' re the ugly pest'. 


(submitted by M. L. Pallington, Toronto) 


E. L. Harvey 
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GENERAL MEETING - JANUARY 1966 


The regular monthly meeting of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club was held on 
Monday, January 10, 1966 at the Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, Hamilton, Ontario. 

George Meyers, Vice President and Director of the Junior Club took the Chair 
and turned the meeting over to Mary Ann Hinton, President of the Junior Club, 
who, in turn, introduced their Executive. 

This was Junior Club Night (Junior Club Members entertaining the Senior Club) 
and the following Junior Members spoke and showed individual collections pertaining 
to their subjects: 

TED GRETZKY told of acquiring a Mink. He is having it stuffed and unfortunate¬ 
ly it was not ready for the meeting. He had, however, some pictures of mink and 
an out-size Locust and a Blue Crab from South Carolina (both the latter in jars 
of preservative). 

BRENT TROWBRIDGE showed a collection of bird wings - all very nicely mounted. 
Most of these were found near his home. The first specimen he acquired was the 
wing of a House Sparrow. 

MARK CHEWTER first showed his interesting collection of Shells and later, 
exhibited his three live Salamanders - all of different varieties. He has had them 
since early autumn and they appear to be thriving under his tender care and on a 
diet of worms and slugs. 

JACK PILLON showed another colllection of wings. He said that most of his 
supply came from birds that had been killed by cars. 

CHRIS VARADY had a model of a humming bird. He told of the habits and 
charac teris tics of this species. (Ed. Note: Chris - What happened to the Lamprey 
Eel which you collected early in May from Fisher's Creek at Spooky Hollow Sanctuary?) 

MARK TROWBRIDGE had a stuffed Chipmunk and he told of their habits. 

(Both Mark and Chris are under fourteen years of age). 

George North then announced the Winner of the Ross Thompson Trophy for Juniors 
who had compiled the greatest number of bird species seen and verified, during the 
1965 calendar year. JOHN WOODS of Islington won the Trophy with a list of 231 
species. GARY ROSSEAU of Hamilton was Runner-up with 209 species. 

Prior to the Junior presentation Mr. William Cannon, President of the Iroquoia 
Bruce Trail Club was introduced and brought greetings to the Hamilton Naturalists, 
and expressed the hope that our Club could work more closely with theirs in the 
future. 

Donald Babb, Director of Field Events, reported that on a trip to Hopkins 
Creek (vicinity of the North Shore of Dundas Marsh) on January 9th, those attending 
saw a total of ten Mourning Doves, two Goldfinch, a number of Pine Grosbeaks, and 
a Saw-whet Owl. 

Mr. Meyers apprised those present of the change in locale for our Monthly 

General Meetings..that for the remainder of this season, they will be held 

at the Headquarters of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road....... just past 

the Rendezvous Restaurant on what was formerly known as #2 Highway. 

John Miles, President, closed the meeting, thanking the Junior Club Members 
and reminding about the Audubon Wildlife Tour presentation on Wednesday Evening, 
January 12th. 

(concluded next page...) 
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GENERAL MEETING - JANUARY 1966 (continued from previous page). 

After the meeting the Seniors had the pleasure of meeting the Juniors, viewing 
their collections and talking with them. George Meyers, Mary Ann Hinton and all of 
the Juniors are to be congratulated on giving us Seniors a very enjoyable evening. 

As far as I am concerned, the Salamanders were the hit of the evening--particularly 
the one that took a walk on my hand. 

************************** L„ II. 

SUGGESTED READING IN "NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC" magazine: 

November 1965: "Saving the Nene, World's Rarest Goose" by S. Dillon Ripley, 

Ph.D., Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 

December 1965: "New Discoveries Among Africa's Chimpanzees" by Baroness Jane 

Van Lawick-Goodhall 

(A good follow-up to "Miss Goodall and the Wild Chimpanzees" 
which was shown on CBS TV on December 22, 1965) 

January 1966: "Stalking Seals under Antarctic Ice" by Carleton Ray, Ph.D., 

Curator, New York Aquarium, New York Zoological Society. 

(A fascinating article of diving under the Antarctic ice to 
spy on the Weddell Seal and of other forms of life found in 
those frozen latitudes. 

************************ 


Submitted by a Club Member - 

OBSERVED IN THE BACKYARD - AUGUST 31. 1965 

As I stepped out of my back door about noon on August 31, my attention was 
attracted by shrill clicking of insect wings in a branch of the maple which overhangs 
the backyard. On looking closely, I noticed a leaf moving near the end of the branch 
and there I discovered a chickadee clutching a cicada and pecking vigorously at its 
prey. 

As I watched, the clicking of the wings gradually slackened and finally ceased, 
while the bird continued its meal. After another minute or two, the chickadee, 
apparently having satisfied its appetite for the time, dropped the remains of the 
cicada on the grass below and flitted off. 

When I turned the insect over with a twig, there was still enough reflex action 
for the Things to jerk spasmodically, although the chickadee had eaten the eyes, the 
front of the head, and part of the abdomen. 

I wonder if this is a regular part of a chickadee's diet, or if he just 
ocassionally has an urge to tackle what must be for him - "big game". 

******************* 

WHAT WOULD THE WORLD BE, ONCE BEREFT 
OF WET AND OF WILDNESS? LET THEM BE LEFT, 

0 LET THEM BE LEFT, WILDNESS AND WET; 

LONG LIVE THE WEEDS AND THE WILDNESS YET. 

Gerard Manly Hopkins (1844-1889) 

(submitted by Mr. M. L. Pallington, Life Member, Toronto, Ontario) 


********** 
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A WHOLE NEW WORLD 

A few months ago, Ralph Idema suggested to me that I might like to purchase 
his spotting scope. Not being overly affluent at the time, I temporised and asked 

for a trial. Alas.a few peeps and the heft of it in my hand were too much'. 

Quickly a bargain was made and I was off to the marsh, rapidly adopting the standard 

posture of all scope-users-bent back and protruding rear. 

A whole new world now exists for me. Those indistinct specks now turn out to 
be distinct species and with a choice of 15, 20, 30 or 60-power even shorebirds can 
be readily observed from enormous distances away. 


It is also most satisfactory to be viewing instead of awaiting a turn to look 
through someone else's scope (which used to happen) - too often in sub zero tem¬ 
peratures with my enthusiasm waning as time passed and the air became colder. 

I was amazed to discover that dexterity skills do not come readily. It takes 
several weeks to learn to track and focus on birds in flight - and even worse, if 
the scope is not pointed properly on the mount - you can miss a sitting duck'. 


Needless to say - I will be most happy to share "looks" with any of my scope¬ 
less birding friends. 


R. A. H. Westmore, 


************************************* 


FACE TO FACE (from the Main Field Naturalist of December, 1965) 

While most of us are aware of the hazards posed by dogs to postmen on their 
appointed rounds, we have an entirely nex? twist here at Blue Hill, Maine, Two U.S. 
post office employees have been bitten by bitterns recently - both on the nose. 

One stage driver found one unable to fly in the road, and upon investigating 
to see what ailed the bird, was bitten on the nose. When our postmaster went hunting 
he says he dropped a glove and reached over to pick it up. While doing so, the grass 
began to move and.WHAM - he got itl 

This bittern can use its wings, but cannot get off the ground. Insecticides??? 
The last we knew the postmaster still had the bird. He is feeding it earthworms. 

When he goes near the bird growls, but pays little heed to others. (He stuffed it 
in his knapsack to carry it home.) 

Wm. Hinckley. 

Note: Bob Stamp says the postmaster was lucky not to have lost an eye. 

**************************** 

IT COULD HAPPEN HERE'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Main Audubon Society Attempts to Buy Island 

Overset Island Light Station in Casco Bay was recently offered to the City of 
Portland by the U.S. Government. Though local planning boards had urged the acquis¬ 
ition, it was defeated by a close vote in the Portland City Council. 

The island x*as then offered for public sale on October 19, 1965 by the General 
Services Administration in Boston. Your society at that time made a bid of $855 for 
the island. It had been offered to the City for $500. The G.S.A. received over 60 
bids for the area. 

The bid accepted for Overset Island x^as $3,312.80. The going price for this 
treeless, poison-ivy-covered rock is thus about $400 per acre. It is well to sit up 
and take note hox<r highly people outside our state value our coast. 

Maine Field Naturalist - November, 1965. 
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NATURE OF THINGS 

(Excerpts from a newspaper report on the 1965 Convention of the National Audubon 
Society held in Boston, Massachusetts) 

The smash hit of the convention birding trips--and you may find this difficult 
to believe if you do much birding in New England--was the Black-backed Gull that 
loafs around our fish piers, pig farms and city dumps. The Black-backed does not 
loaf much further south than New England and rejects inland dumps, so despite its 
commonness here, it is rare elsewhere. (56 were seen on the Hamilton Christmas 
Bird Census - 1965. Ed.note .) 

Among birders there is a thing known as a "life list". Quite simply, it is 

the list of species that one has seen over the years. When a birder sees a species 

he has never seen before, it is referred to as a "life bird or lifer". 

Alan Cruickshank of the National Audubon Society led one of the bus trips to 
the Parker River National Wildlife Refuge. While Bill French, refuge manager, and 
his wildlife agents were escorting the visiting birders around as though they were 
royalty, Cruickshank scanned the nearby ocean surface and gave up in disgust over 
the slim reward, "What did you see?" - an Oklahoma Birder asked Cruickshank. 

"Oh, nothing," Cruickshank said. "Just two Red-throated Loons, four Red-breasted 
Mergansers, a few American Scoters and a few White-winged Scoters." "Point them 
out," the Oklahoman said excitedly. "Every one of them would be life birds for me." 

A lady birder from Tucson, Arizona became quite excited when she saw a common 

Catbird at Drumlin Farm in Lincoln. It was a "lifer" for her, since no matter how 
common catbirds may be in New England, they are non-existent in Arizona. 

************** 

BIRD CANDY or CHICKADEE DELIGHT 

Large chunk of Suet (or one pkg. Ground Suet) 

Package of mixed Wild-bird seed (or Cornmeal) 

Small jar of Peanut Butter 

Cut suet into large pieces, put in a large skillet or pot (preferably iron or heavy 
aluminum) and melt over burner adjusted to low heat, giving it plenty of time. 

When the suet has become liquid, stir in the peanut butter and allow this to melt 
and blend. Then stir in as much wild-bird seed as the liquid will hold. Pour into 
a shallow pan, cool, and cut into squares. These look like fudge and smell about as 
appetizing. Store them in a cool place and serve on the feeder as needed. Giving 
birds this candy is much SAFER than giving them straight peanut butter as the latter 
has been known to choke and kill t hem . 

*************** 

RE DHEAD PARASITISING THE NEST OF THE AM ERICAN BITTERN - 

(by Spencer G. Sealy, from "The Blue Jay", journal of the 
Saskatchewan Natural History Society) 

It is commonly known that the Redhead (Aythya americana) frequently deposits 
eggs in other ducks' nests in the manner of the parasitic Brown-headed Cowbird 
(Molothrus ater). These eggs (there may be one or several) are deposited in 
"foreign nests presumably for the purpose of curtailing its own incubation duties. 

The purpose of this note is to report an unusual host selected by the Redhead for its 
nest parasitism. 

On the evening of June 21, 1963, two miles north of Cassils, Alberta, an 
American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus) was flushed from a nest containing three 

continued next page.............. 
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R EDHEAD PARASITISING THE NEST OF THE AMERICAN BITTERN (continued from previous page)- 

eggs of its own and three eggs of the Redhead. The nest was a flat platform raised 
only a few inches above the water in a dense cattail (Typa) marsh. A close exam¬ 
ination of the nest showed that normal incubation was apparently progressing. 

A second Bittern nest parasitized by the Redhead was found near Ranier, 

Alberta, by Mr. James Wolford in early June, 1965. When visited by Mr. J. P. Ryder 
and myself on June 19, it contained three Bittern eggs and two Redhead eggs. 

It is interesting to speculate on the outcome of such a host-parasite 
relationship when the diverse characteristics of the two species are considered. 

Bent (1926) reports the incubation period of the Bittern to be about 28 days whereas 
it is 22-24 days in the Redhead (Bent, 1923). Another consideration is that Bittern 
nestlings are altricial, remaining in the nest about two weeks (Bent, 1926), while 
Redhead young are precocial and leave the nest soon after their natal down is dry. 

The young Redheads would hatch first, leave the nest early and be required to fend 
for themselves. It would be interesting to observe the reaction of an adult Bittern 
to young Redheads and to see if she ceases to incubate her own still unhatched eggs. 
The difference in feeding habits of the two species also poses an interesting 
question. Hoyt (1943) reports a case where a young Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) 
hatched by a Pileated Woodpecker (Dryocopus pileatus) lived only a day. He attribu¬ 
ted its death to starvation as the woodpecker's bill would "undoubtedly reach and 
puncture its stomach." Such a case of feeding incompatibility would also exist 
between the Bittern and the Redhead. 

************ 

For our Arborists - OBSERVATIONS ON CANADIAN BIRCH (BETULA) 

(Collections at The Morgan Arboretum, Macdonald College, P. Q.) 

W. H. Brittain and W. F. Grant) 

One of the main purposes for the establishment of the Morgan Arboretum at 
Macdonald College, on the west end of Montreal Island, was to secure and maintain a 
living collection of native Canadian trees for observation and study. In a collec¬ 
tion of birches, which has been assembled from all across Canada and extending far 
north into the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, certain observations have 
emerged which appear worthy of record. 

The native white or paper birch, Betula papyrifera Marsh., is a polymorphous 
species of continental range, in which a number of varieties have been recognized 
(Fernald, 1945). So numerous were the variants observed between individuals in our 
collection, even between trees growing side by side, that it was found difficult to 
define just what was a "typical" which birch. In trying to classify these variants, 
we found that they did not invariably correspond to the definition of any named 
variety. 

We have established seedlings on a common site in the Arboretum, where a 
comparison of juvenile characters, growth and development are continuously being 
carried out. While this aspect of the study will take considerable time to complete 
the collection will form a useful reservoir of source material for future students, 

Note: This excerpt is from The Canadian Field-Naturalist, Ottawa and can be found 

in Volume 79, pages 189-197 - July-August 1965. Anyone wishing to see this article 
may contact Miss Lydia Hamilton - 'phone 527-6291. 

*********** 

Joke? During a recent speech a noted forest conservationist challenged his lis¬ 
teners with the question, "What have we done to conserve our timber?" From the 
audience came the meek reply: "I once shot a woodpecker'." 

from-The Inner Bark - Canadian Institute of Foresters' Newsletter. 
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New Booklets available 

Apparently the item on page 57 of the Wood Duck - December 1965 issue - 
escaped the notice of many of our Members. This made mention of the fact that the 

ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM, 

100 QUEEN'S PARK, 

TORONTO 5, Ontario 

recently published a series of six booklets entitled: WHAT? WHY? WHEN? HOW? 
WHERE? WHO? - covering the following subjects: 

- Women's Costume in Early Ontario 

- Early Ontario Glass 

* - The Niagara Escarpment - by Walter M. Tovell 

* - Fossils in Ontario - by R. R. H. Lemon 

* - The Mastodon - by L. S. Russell 

* - Dinosaurs of Canada - by W. E. Swinton 

*of particular interest to our Naturalist Readers. 

Cost of each booklet is 40<? and they may be obtained by writing 
direct to the Royal Ontario Museum at the address shown above. 

Two of these were reviewed by S. Mama in the publication of The South Peel Natural¬ 
ists , viz.: 

THE NIAGARA ESCARPMENT by Walter M. Tovell 

This booklet gives a very clear and concise account of how the Niagara Escarpment 
came to be formed 300 million years ago, and how it has been shaped to its present 
contours by the forces of erosion. The author also explains many features of our 
local landscape which have been formed during the last 10,000 years, since the 
retreat of the glaciers of the last ice age. Several locations are mentioned where 
one can see various rock formations, and understand how the processes of erosion are 
still operating. The booklet is well illustrated with maps, diagrams, and photo¬ 
graphs. 

FOSSILS IN ONTARIO by R, R. H. Lemon 

This is a very useful little book for the fossil hunter, with illustrations and 
descriptions of the more commonly found fossils. The complex processes which led 
to some plants and animals becoming preserved as fossils are described, and the 
most rewarding places to search for them are indicated. Ontario has some of the 
richest fossil-bearing rocks in the world, and some of the very oldest known 
fossils. 

****** 

IMPORTANT NOTICE IMPORTANT NOTICE IMPORTANT NOTICE 


* * 

* GENERAL MONTHLY MEETINGS of our society will be held for the * 

* balance of this season at least at the HEADQUARTERS BUILDING * 

* of the ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS * 

* * 

* *********************************************************************************** 
* * 

Notes about our SPEAKER for the GENERAL MEETING - MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


MR, RALPH SHACKLEFORD was born and educated in South Africa. He has a 
degree in Mechanical Engineering and is presently working for the Steel Company 
of Canada in Hamilton as an Industrial Chemist. He lived in South Africa for 
twenty-eight years (and has been in Canada for two years) and during his 
residence in South Africa he made trips to practically all of the Game Parks, 
and to the deserts. He states that he was very interested in "hunting" - but 
the kind he did was with a camera. He will present an illustrated lecture 
to us about the land of his birth. 
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Report of BIRD CENSUS - LONG POINT ONTARIO 

January 2, 1966 

(covering all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, centre on Long Point Inner 
Bay, to include Normandale, Turkey Point, Port Rowan, The Coves, Long Point east 
to Coutright Ridge; deciduous woods 10%, fields and pastures 40%, swamps and 
marshes 207,, farmyards and towns 30%. 

January 2, 1966 - 7:15 A.M. to 5:15 P.M. Cloudy in A.M. Snow and rain in P.M. 
Temperature 31° to 37°, wind East, 20-30 m.p.h.; water not frozen, no snow cover. 
Twenty-seven observers in 12 parties. Total party hours, 98 (58 on foot, 40 by 
car); total party miles, 520 (85 on foot, 435 by car). 

Common Loon 1; Whistling Swan, 190; Canada Goose, 73; Snow Goose, 2 ; Mallard, 74; 
Black Duck, 52; Redhead, 2466; Canvasback, 107; Greater Scaup, 119; Lesser 
Scaup, 1; Common Goldeneye, 183; Bufflehead, 8; Oldsquaw, 30; White-winged 
Scoter, 9; Surf Scoter, 16; Common Merganser, 194; Red-breasted Merganser, 8; 
Goshawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Bald 
Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 47; Common Pheasant, 47; 
Virginia Rail, 1; Glaucous Gull, 2; Greater Black-backed Gull, 33; Herring Gull, 
2680; Ring-billed Gull, 689; Bonaparte's Gull, 16; Mourning Dove, 10; Screech 
Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 2; Snowy Ow'l, 2; Long-eared Owl, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 

1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 4; Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Black-backed 
Three-toed Woodpecker, 1 ; Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 57; Common Crow, 11; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 217; Boreal Chickadee, 1 ; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 7; Winter Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1 ; 
Robin, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 37; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bohemian Waxwing, 1 
Cedar Waxwing, 51; Northern Shrike, 2; Starling, 951; House Sparrow, 1709; Red¬ 
winged Blackbird, 347; Rusty Blackbird,3; Common Grackle, 192; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 106; Cardinal, 50; Evening Grosbeak, 117; Purple Finch, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 
21; Common Redpoll, 1; Pine Siskin, 38; American Goldfinch, 107; White-winged 
Crossbill, 155; Slate-coloured Junco, 168; Oregon Junco, 1; Tree Sparrow, 760; 
Field Sparrow, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Swamp 
Sparrow, 11; Song Sparrow,21; Snow Bunting, 46. 

Total - 85 species; about 12,234 individuals.(seen in area count period, but not 
on count day: Pintail, Hooded Merganser), 

J. F. Anderson, Miss Elizabeth Barrett, Mr. & Mrs. H. B. Barrett, Jan Bradshaw, 

Mr. &Mrs. John Casselton, Jr., G. Commodore, Dr. E. R. Dinniwell, J. Field, 

M. Field, Miss Sheila Forbes, Don Hickey, John Johnston, John Kelly, Dr. Peter 
Klrmse, H. K. MacPherson, Ross McAndrews, II. Fraser McCluny, John B. Miles, (com¬ 
piler), H. Moore, A. Salvadori, Robert Stamp, Alfred Senior, Jim Ward, Bradley 
Wilson, Mrs. Helen Wilson, (Long Point Bird Observatory). 

* * * * 

* * * 


Two important Workshop Trips - 

* Sunday, February 6, 1966 - Repair of Wood Duck Boxes and erection of new ones. 

* Toboggans, saws, hammers, etc. will be needed. Meet at Spender Creek Bridge, 

* Highway 102 to Dundas at 9:00 A.M, Leader: Sandy Intini, 'phone 529-0906 

* or contact John Miles, JAckson 2-6160 for any information. 


Sunday, March 20, 1966 - Spooky Hollow. Bring pruning shears, hammers, etc. as 
there are new posting signs to be erected; there may be fallen trees to be 
removed from the trails; new ribbons have to be placed along the trails, etc. 
Mark this change on your green sheet and plan to be present. 
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******************************************************************************* 

J 


GENERAL MEETING - MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1966 
- 8:00 P.M. 

HEADQUARTERS BUILDING of ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS 

Speaker: MR. RALPH SHACKLEFORD will give an address on 

"TRAVELS IN AFRICA" 


illustrated with colour slides. 

* Visitors welcome Refreshments 

M**************************************^************************************** 


FIELD EVENTS FOR FEBRUARY 


Sunday, February 6, 1966 - 

Trip to Repair and Replace WOOD DUCK boxes on Dundas Marsh. See page 
85 for details - or consult your green sheet 

Saturday, February 19, 1966 - 

Morning walk through Westdale Ravine. Meet at Marion Avenue Entrance to 
Royal Botanical Gardens at 9:00 A.M. Leader: Gordon Commodore, 

1 phone: 527-6213. 

****************************************************************************** 

- of interest to our Members - following is programme of the Iroquoia Bruce Trail 
Club. Our members will be welcome. 

Saturday, February 12, 1966 - 7:30 P.M. BE PROMPT - 

Meet at Sealey Park, Waterdown - #5 Highway in Waterdown, southeast on 
Main Street - Bank on corner. Moonlight Hike on Bruce Trail. 

Friday, February 18, 1966 - 8:00 P.M, - Meeting at Headquarters Building of 
Royal Botanical Gardens 

Regular Meeting - Speakers - R. L. Bateman and L. Varley 
Sunday, March 6, 1966 - 2:00 P.M. 

Meet at Beamer's Falls Bridge, Ridge Road, Grimsby, Ontario for walk along 
escarpment at the Eastern end of the Iroquoia Bruce Trail section. Mr. 

Laurie Eaton will lead, 

******************************************************************************* 

***************************************************************************** 

THE WOOD DUCK 


In spite of all pleas, month after month, there is not enough original material 
being submitted for publication in our magazine each month. Your Committee would 
welcome your ideas, if you have any. Please co-operate. We must have your 
RESPONSE - not just your silence. 


************** 
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NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS 
at 

THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

by Mary Ziegler 

New books on plants and their place in the world of science are to the 
fore in the Hamilton Public Library this month. 

As an introduction to botany, Alan Brook has written THE LIVING PLANT 
but his book covers much more than the mere naming and collecting of flowers. 

He manages also to communicate the imaginative and intellectual excitement of 
plant study and the dramatic integration of his text and excellent illustrations 
make this a fascinating introduction to a vital scientific subject. 

A comprehensive and original book is E, J. H. Corner's THE LIFE OF PLANTS 
in which he tells not only how the main types of plants have developed but the 
whole story of the life of plants from the drifting planktonic cells of the 
oceans to the towering trees of the tropical and temperate forests. In 
detailed and interesting text he deals with the ocean environment of the first 
plants, their life cycles, the invasion of the shore by plants and their 
spread across the lands in the form of trees with seed, fruit and flower. 

Two books with specific reference to Canada are WILD PLANTS OF THE CANADIAN 
PRAIRIES and POISON PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA by John M. Kingsbury. 
The first is a handbook issued by the Research Branch of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture and describes about 1,200 species of wild plants found in the 
Prairie provinces. Keys for identification and an illustrated glossary are 
included. Mr. Kingsbury's book is a thorough survey of the literature on 
poisonous plants and the toxicology of plant poisoning in man and animals. 
Destined to become the definitive work on the subject, this is the first 
reference book published on poisonous plants in North America for a decade. 

Yeasts, molds, mushrooms, mildew and other fungi pervade our world. Working 
for both good and evil they are essential in the cycle of decay and regeneration 
yet they are little known and usually misunderstood. In MUSHROOMS , MOLDS AND 
MIRACLES, Lucy Kavaler seeks to guide the lay reader through the strange world 
of fungi, and the readers of this volume will find themselves sobered, 
enlightened and excited at the revelations therein. 

Paul Sears, past president of the American Association for the advancement 
of Science, has written an authoritative introduction to ecology in his 
THE BIOLOGY OF THE LIVING IANPSCAPE . Dealing as ecology does with the 
interrelation of life arid environment, Mr. Sears sees the need for a wide and 
general understanding of his subject for without it no long-term planning for 
conservation or the use of resources can be effective. 

********* 

SKUNK CABBAGE - February is the month when you may be able to see this plant 
emerging (although some spathes were in evidence in Spooky Hollow Sanctuary in 
November). Horticulture Magazine for February has an interesting article on this 
plant, dealing with the Western counterpart of our species which is known 
botanically as Lysichitum americanum, while our Eastern plant bears the name 
Symplocarpus foetidus. Our "flowers" are a mottled purplish brown while the 
Western Plant bears flowers that are greenish yellow. The leaves of the Western 
variety reach to 4 feet while ours are 1-3 feet in height. 

****** 
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Number of species 

poooi'dod to 

January 31, 1966 - 92 


Homed Grebe 

Jan. 1,20 

3,4 Gray's Rd.; Pt. Nelson 

J. Miles; G. North 

Gt. Blue Heron 

Jan. 1 

1 Hopkins Creek 

Robert Curry 

Mute Swan 

Jan. 2 

1 Oakville 

South Peel N. C. 


Jan. 20 

4 Burlington Golf Club 

G. W. North 

American Widgeon 

Jan. 1 

3 Bronte 

H. MacPhe rson et al. 

Redhead 

Jan. 1, 9 

2,16 Ham. Harbour; Oakville 

J. Miles et al. 

Ring-necked Duck 

Jan. 22 

1 High Level Bridge 

R. A. Westmore 

Canvasback 

Jan. 1 

7 N. shore of Harbour 

H. MacPherson et al. 

Lesser Scaup 

Jan. 9 

4 Bronte 

G. North et al. 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan. 2 

1 Clarkson 

J. L. baillie 

White-wing. Sc ot e r 

Jan. 1 

1 Lake at Gray's Road 

G. W. North 

Hooded Merganser 

Jan. 3,20 

1, 1 Woodland; Burlington 

J. Miles; G. North 

Goshawk 

Jan. 22 

1 Trafalgar 

MacPherson, Miles 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Jan. 1 

1 Tamahaac Club 

P. Hamel, G. North 


Jan. 29 

1 Glen Morris 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 

Cooper's Hawk 

Jan. 29 

1 Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Red-shouldered Hawk Jan. 29 

1 Valens 

R. Westmore, J. Miles 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 16 

4 Tapleytown 

J. Miles 

American Coot 

Jan. 1—10 

6 Woodland Cemetery 

G. North et al. 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 1, 2 

1, 1 Ottawa Dump; High Level H. MacPherson: North 

Kumlien's Gull 

Jan. 1, 2 

1, 1 » " " ii 

J. Miles; R. Westmore 

Bonaparte 1 s Gull 

Jan. 2 

21 East End of Harbour 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Mourning Dove 

Jan, 8 

2 aldershot 

P. Hamel, G. North 

Screech Owl 

Jan. 4 

1 Ea,st Ave. & Stinson 

Huber Moore 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 2 

1 Clarkson 

South Peel Count 

Barred Owl 

Jan. 9 

1 Trafalgar 

Barry Jones 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 1 

9 Carluke 

Bob Westmore 

Short-eared Owl 

Dec. 30 

3 Upper Ottawa St. 

Harold MacPherson 


Ja.n. 9 

3 Trafalgar 

Barry Jones 

Saw-whet Owl 

Jan. 9 

1 Hopkins Ck. Tract 

Donald H. Babb 

Belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 1 

1 Ancaster 

Bob Westmore 


Jan. 29 

1 Galt 

H. MacPherson, Westmore 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

Jan, 1 

1 Westdale 

MacPherson, Miles 

Pileated Wrodpecke] 

r Jan. 9 

1 Trafalgar 

Barry Jones 

nlack-b. 3-toed V/. 

Jan. 1 

2 Ancaster 

Norths, Hamels,Westmore 

Northern 3-toed W, 

Jan. 2 

1 Oakville 

South Peel Count 

Horned Lark 

Jan. 1 

2, 3 U. Ottawa; Carluke 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 

(E. a. alpestris) 

Jan. 29 

1 Greensville 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 

(E. a. hoyti) 

Jan. 29 

1 Greensville 

H. MacPherson, North 

(E. a. praticola) 

Jan. 29 

19 Greensville 

11 n 11 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 1 

4 Romar Dr., Dundas 

Olive Newcombe, Miles 

Red-br. Nuthatch 

Jan. 1 

2 Ancaster 

Robert Westmore 

Winter Wren 

Jan. 1 

1 Hopkins Creek 

George & Laurel North 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 1 

1 199 Roxbcrough, Stoney 

Creek P. Hamels 

Catbird 

Jan. 2 

1 Oakville 

South Peel Count 

Brown Thrasher 

Jan. 20 

1 Red Hill Creek Dump 

Harold MacPherson 

Robin 

Jan. 1,30 

1, 7 Hopkins Ck.;Sulphur Sp, 

.R. Curry; G. Norths 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 2 

1 Oakville 

South Peel N. C. 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Jan. 15 

1 U. Filman Road 

Mark Chewter 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jan. 1,30 35,11 Art Gallery; Sulphur S.J. Dowall; G. Norths 

Northern Shrike 

Ja,n. 1 

1 Bull's Point 

Dr. Jim Pringle 
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Myrtle Warbler 

Jan. 

8,20 

1, 1 W. Hamilton: Burlington MacPherson; North 

Yellowthroat 

Dec. 

31 

1 Red Hill Creek 

Huber Moore 


Jan. 

1 

1 Highway 102 

James A. N. Dowall 

Red-winged Blackb. 

Jan. 

1 

6 Stoney Creek 

MacPherson, Miles 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

1 

1 Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 


Jan. 

3 

8 Dundas 

J. Miles, H. Moore 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

15 

1 Hagersville 

J. Miles et al. 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 

3 Ancaster 

Robert Westmore 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

1 

3 Watson's L., Dundas 

Mabel Watson 

Pine Grosbeak 

Jan. 

1 

10 Tamahaac Club 

J . A . N. Dowall 


Jan. 

30 

20 Sulphur Springs 

G. & L. North 

Common Redpoll 

Jan. 

1 

30 Ancaster 

J. Miles et al. 

Pine Siskin 

Jan. 

22 

1 Trafalgar 

J. Miles 

White-w. Crossbill 

Jan. 

1 

7 Sulphur Springs 

MacPherson, North 

Rufcus-sided TowheeJan. 

16 

1 Clarkson 

Huber Moore 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

2 

1 Ancaster 

Bob Westmore 

White-thr. Sparrow Jan. 

1 

2 Highway 102 

James Dowall 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

2 Stoney Creek 

J. Miles et al. 

Song Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

3 Dundas Marsh 

James Dowall 

Snow Bunting 

Jan. 

22 

1 U, Horning Road 

Robert Westmore 


other, commoner species reported for January 1, 1966 are as fellows: 
Mallard, Black Duck, Greater Scaup, Common Goldeneye, Bufflehead, Oldsquaw, 
Common Merganser, Red-breasted Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Rough-legged 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ruffed Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasant, Glaucous Gull, 
Great Black-backed Gull, Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Great Homed Owl, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Common Crow, black-capped 
Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, American Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, 
and Tree Sparrow. 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., 
Hamilton, Ont., telephone JA 2-6082, by the 15th day of each month. 
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